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judiciously, reading till late at night by a dim paraffin
lamp, and they began to trouble him. But he employed
his disability like the ancient blind philosopher, guero
ut uno esset comitatior* His prot<5g4 Alfred Smith, the
son of the farmer at the Hall farm, was now a big
boy, and FitzGerald engaged him to come up in
the evenings and read to him. Alfred was the first
of a series of readers; FitzGerald made much of
the boy, and used to take him up to town to see
the sights; but he did not neglect his education,
and diligently questioned him about the books they
read.

Meanwhile the affairs of FiteGerald's father had
been going from bad to worse. He had been sinking
all the money he could raise in developing the coal
on his Manchester estates, and he had recklessly
involved his friend and neighbour, Squire Jenny, in
the same hapless enterprise. The unfortunate old man
drove one morning to a friend's house, and hurried
into his room saying, "I'm in a devil of a mess 1 I'm
ruined!" Mr. FitzGerald's effects at the Hall were
sold up. Neither he nor Squire Jenny could rally
from the blow, and they both died in the course of the
next few months. To meet the claims of the
Squire's creditors, the great pleasant woods on his
estate were felled. Edward's allowance from his father
came to an end; but the greater part of his mother's
property was fortunately secured to her, so that any
diminution of resources from which he suffered was
merely temporary.

FitzGerald called on Miss Barton to tell her of
his altered prospects, but renewed the pledge that he
had made to her father that she should never be in
want. It seems indeed probable that the delicacy
which FitzGerald felt about offering Miss Barton a

cversity. He had been using his eyes in-ether the highest guide^and also men of fine
